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<§HE DEGOI^ArPO^ AND Fui^nishei^. 




MRS. VICTORIA L. HANTON. "My mother has made me 
a present of plush sufficient for a couple of pairs of cur- 
tains. The curtains are intended for the windows of my 
front parlor. The color is the purplish pink once known as 
peach-blossom, but is now known I am informed as strawberries 
and cream. It seems to me the curtain ought in somewise to 
be decorated to relieve a color which is certainly very beautiful 
at first sight, but which, in the course of time, may become 
dull to the eyes by its sameness. Some of my friends advise 
decoration of arrasene embroidery, as being at once the most 
showy embroidery I can put on the plush, as well as the most 
expeditious and easily accomplished ; but arrasene embroidery 
is common, and, in a certain sense, offensive, and 1 I really can- 
not trust myself to do Kensington embroidery. Can't you advise 
me in the matter ? " Tou say truly, the color of your plush for 
your curtains, while very rich and pleasing for the present, may 
become tame and dull in the course of time, and after it shall 
have gone out of fashion, and it ought to be relieved by some 
embroidery. We also agree with you in condemning arrasene 
embroidery. It is, indeed, showy, but not only coarse and com- 
mon in effect, but altogether inartistic— its only merit consisting 
in the ease and expeditiousness in accomplishment — a quality 
which should not be considered in a piece of handicraft intended 
to last beyond a fureur of the moment. As the handsomest 
and most effective decoration of your plush curtains we would 
advise a classic design of Kensington embroidery done in worsted 
crewels, with the high lights thrown in with silk filo floss or 
filoselle, but as considerable practice is necessary to render one 
an expert in the Kensington stitch, we would recommend the 
purchase of the stamped canvas which is embroidered in the 
cross, or tapestry stitch, and known as Russian embroidery. 
The patterns are generally floral, and the colors needed are 
stamped upon the canvas. Let the work fill in the middle cor- 
ners densely, with garlands running off to border the bottom 
and reach almost half the length of the curtains on the inner 
side. But this maybe a matter of taste. Some, ladies would like 
better a full garland to border the inner sides and the bottom 
of the curtains, and surely there could be no objection to the 
garland, while it would much increase the quantity of the work, 
and would hardly be as artistic as the corner filling. Crewels, 
single French zephyr, and silk flosses may all be brought into 
requisition in this work, as the colors are softer and more 
shadowy, and higher and more vivid. When the work is done 
the threads of the canvas are pulled out. If, in selecting your 
patterns, you could get them with the Greek scrolls intertwined 
with flowers, or perhaps with dragons or griffins imbedded in 
flowers, you could have comething rarely pleasing and artistic. 
Line your curtains with stout worsted satteen, a material which 
comes for lining handsome draperies. The most approved style 
of hangings is on rings run on a pole, although the French still 
cling to the cornice, and the present method of drawing curtains 
is with two cords, so used that one pulls the curtain to the 
eenter and over the window, and the other pulls it apart. A 
recent French fancy, after the Louis XVI period, loops high one 
side of a curtain, and lets the other side drop, with the curtain 
variously undraped at the top and covered with an irregularly 
festooned lambrequin. But the sense in our own -country is for 
curtains undraped with lambrequins, and hung straight on each 
side. For hanging your curtains, however, we would odvise the 
assistance of an experienced upholsterer, as the touch professional 
is generally wanting in the work of the amateur. If lambrequins 
are added to your curtains, they mast be trimmed with fringe ; 
if they are dispensed with, the curtains may be finished plain, 
or with a heavy silk cord of color to match the plush, or in 
catching the colors in the embroidery. The question of draper- 
ies admit of much extension in description. 

BUST FINGERS. "I picked up on the street not long ago 
one of the old-fashioned open worked straw baskets. The shape 
is artisiic, and since examining it, I have thought it might be 
decorated so as to be handsome and ornamental. Tell me, if 
you can, how this may be done in some simple and inexpensive 
manner, as the basket cost but a trifle, and I do not wish the 
outlay in decoration to be heavy." One of the handsomest 
waste-baskets that could be imagined is one of the identical 
straw baskets mentioned by "Busy Fingers," picked up by a 



lady in the street. The decoration is of embroidery done with 
double zephyr wools, used double. The work is in rows of 
diamonds following the mesh of the straw, some in shaded reds and 
Prussian blues, three shades of each color being used, and the 
palest shade filling in the center of the diamond. Diamonds of 
the straw are left to alternate the embroidered diamonds. The 
basket which is our model is lined with gathered ciel-blue satin, 
and the finish at the top is a row of blue chenille cord. Heavy 
blue twisted silk cord is festooned in four waves around the 
basket, caught up at each point of fastening with three hard 
silk balls, in poppy red, medium Prussian blue and straw color, 
and bows of ribbons in these colors are set at the handles. About 
three dollars covered the cost of this basket when completed, 
and it gires the effect of being worth more than twice that 
amount. 

FANNIE G. MORRIS. "Will you enlighten me, if you 
please, in regard to covers for a dressing case, with two deep 
drawers at the bottom, and two additional short drawers on 
each side. I find it comparatively easy to get scarfs for bureaus 
with the ordinary flat top, but it is hard to find anything dainty 
and novel for a bureau of the style of mine." A dainty and 
elegant set of covers for a dressing cabinet of the description of 
yours, is made of cream white Chinese grass linen. The pieces 
are finished with hemstitching, after the manner of a handker- 
chief, and the decoration is blossoms of the French china design, 
done with embroidery silk in the blossom colors. The surface is 
sprinkled over with rose buds, carnations, violets, forget- me nots, 
pansies and other small flowerets, and the trimming is Cluny 
lace. More substantial covers for dressing cabinets are of drawn- 
work done on stout linen. As is well known drawn-work furn- 
ishes capability for a great variety of effects, and some of it is 
of exceeding richness; but it is very close and tedious work, 
although amply repaying in its excellence and beauty for the 
time expended in its execution. The cobweb pattern, to which 
we have had occasion in several instances to allude, is the most 
showy whilst the least tedious of all the designs done on drawn 
threads ; but there are other designs which we deem more pleas- 
ing because more artistic and not as frequently seen. Pretty 
bureau sets are made of strips of wide imitation Valenciennes 
insertion bordered with lace to match. These should be lined 
with pink or blue silesia. They are delicate and dainty, but 
they cannot be said to be artistic, and they lack the interest 
which attaches to hand-wrought fancies. 

EUGENE. "You have at different times, in the 'Home 
Workshop,' encouraged for ladies the use of tools. If there is 
one thing above another in which I take special delight, it is in 
experimenting in work in wood. Will you tell me if there is 
any light woodwork that ladies are now inclined to do." Wood 
carving is done very successfully in several establishments for 
woman's handicraft in different parts of our country, and as we 
have said many ladies returned from travel in Europe have 
brought with them tools for home experiments in wood carving; 
and some of them show great skill in ornamenting small pieces 
of furniture. It has not yet reached our country, but what is 
known as "chip carving" is becoming a favorite pastime in 
England. This will be understood by referring to the bread 
plates, the butter plates, and other small articles for table fur- 
nishing. The plate, or plaque, first sawed out is then submitted 
to the carver, and her work is to ornament the border. The 
design is generally conventional, broken into it may be by some 
motto expressive of gratitude for the comforts of life, or involved 
in hospitality. The work is both useful and interesting, while 
furnishing employment for otherwise idle hours. 

FLORIDA. Pretty scented fancies to be laid about in draw- 
ing rooms and bed chambers, are made of tissue paper in imita- 
tion of fruit. They are of magnified size, and are finished with 
several leaves. They vary the scented bags which are hung on 
chairs, cabinets and other convenient pieces of furniture. An 
illustration is an apple in tissue paper, the size of a large cocoa- 
nut, filled with cotton batting scented with violet powder, and 
finished with a spray of several leaves. A magnified pome- 
granate, or any fruit of round shape may be simulated in these 
tissue paper scent sachets. 
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